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Faith for Living. By Lewis Mumford. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1940. $2.00. 

Religion has ceased to be a salutary social force and 
has become a “private idiosyncrasy.” The religion of 
power—fascism—is taking the place of institutional re- 
ligion. Militarism is the normal accompaniment of the 
expansion of the machine. The “universal cult of power” 
culminates naturally in the rise of a Hitler and a Musso- 
lini. Thus men gain the illusion of freedom, the reality 
of which they have lost. The fascist disease has broken 
out first in those countries which had “a short tradition 
of freedom.” In other countries the ground is being 
prepared by the “passive barbarians” who fail “to feel 
their humanity challenged by cruelty, by violence, by des- 
potism.” This is Mr. Mumford’s diagnosis. 

Liberalism has been disintegrating ; the noble ideal ele- 
ments in liberalism have been pushed aside by what the 
author calls pragmatic liberalism. The old-fashioned 
theologian with a sense of guilt and sin was a better re- 
alist than the pragmatic liberal who is bent on getting 
away from the past and who is controlled by the illusion 
of automatic progress. His illusion is particularly great 
with reference to war. For him “the most heinous fact 
about a war is not the evil intentions and purposes that 
one or both sides may disclose. The evil resides rather 
in the needless waste of material, the frittering away of 
energies, the unbearable amount of human suffering, the 
premature deaths.” But these, the author believes, are 
lesser evils than “the pride and malice of men.” To be 
sure, “the dangers of active resistance to evil are real. 
Only mummies are ever safe from the mischance of life.” 

Fascism probably derives some of its strength in the 
political field “from its legitimate criticism of the feeble 
desires, the deep-seated self-distrust” which a neutral type 
of person exhibits “when faced with responsibility for 
action of any kind.” Not in Ricardo, Marx or Lenin do 
we find the true source of fascism revealed but in Dante, 
Shakespeare and Dostoyevsky. (The common portrayal 
of fascism as the last desperate effort of capitalism to se- 
cure itself is very inadequate.) In the long run “noth- 
ing whatever is saved if only bodies and the buildings 
are saved,” and “similarly, nothing is lost if the spirit 
lives; ... It is not those who sought safety first or who 
surrendered quickest who will carry on the work of our 
civilization. It is those who barely escaped with their 
lives, .. .” 

Though many of Mr. Mumford’s sentences sound very 
belligerent and though he permits himself here and there 
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a harsh word, the supreme ethical good that he envisages 
is service and sacrifice. The culture and discipline of the 
personal spirit are central in his thinking. For him the 
ultimate word is, “He that loseth his life shall find it.” 


Chart for Rough Water. By Waldo Frank. New York, 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1940. $1.75. 

Again Mr. Frank returns to his favorite theme, the 
Great Tradition, this time to reveal the peril that sur- 
rounds it and the acids that are eating it away. The 
Great Tradition, to which our culture is indebted for such 
spiritual quality as it has, is summed up in a few words: 
“It is the knowledge that individual man partakes of the 
divine, . . . the knowledge that his life has purpose and 
direction because God is in him.” In recent times that 
tradition has been attacked and weakened by a disease 
which the author characterizes as Reinhold Niebuhr 
might: “The individual soul, fed and grown great by its 
awareness of the divine within it, believed it could dis- 
pense with the divine.” 

More clearly than most, Mr. Frank sees the nature ot 
the crisis in democratic life. “Any political program that 
goes no deeper than politics is bad politics; and democ- 
racy, child of a religious, heroically devoted vision of 
man, can part from that religious vision only at mortal 
peril, . . .” Capitalism and socialism have complemen- 
tary weaknesses. The former “exalting man in its in- 
herited religions, denied man in its working value and its 
deed.” The latter, in its current forms, “defending him 
in the deed of social justice, denied him in theory.” 
Fascism, on the other hand, is “race infantilism” ex- 
pressing “the dynamic of the passions frustrated by the 
modern world.” Nazi Germany has “rationalized hu- 
miliation ;’ Soviet Russia (now married to Germany not 
because of likeness but because of complementary differ- 
ence) by denying the “religious intuitions of freedom and 
of sin” has also effected humiliation of the human spirit. 

Emerging from primitive communal life man entered 
a stage of individualism, of ego-culture, from which even 
the splendid synthesis of the Middle Ages failed to eman- 
cipate him and which modern science and the machine 
age have tended to confirm. He has still to appropriate 
the full fruit of the Great Tradition—to emerge as “per- 
son”’—“the individual integrated in his Cosmos.” 

In the present crisis, which is revolutionary in charac- 
ter, America should “avoid physical involvement” in the 
war if that is possible, but should give every possible aid 
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to the foes of Nazism and Fascism. The real peril to 
America is this, that the seeds of Fascism are in our own 
culture—“fears, confusions, frustrations, dwindling faiths 
and values.” J. 


Do You Know Labor? By James Myers. Washington, D. C., 
National Home Library Foundation, 1940. 50 cents. 
Few other men, if any, could have written this book, 

so largely does it draw on the illuminating experience of 
the author. It is comprehensive yet compact in its treat- 
ment of the subject, factual yet very readable, analytical 
yet popular. Controversial issues are handled with much 
insight and with manifest desire and ability to be fair. 
The book is useful for frequent reference and as a basis 
for group discussion. The nature and purpose of the 
labor movement, its structural patterns, its policies and 
the psychology underlying its activities are well presented. 
That questionable practices occur within some unions is 
frankly recognized, but evidence is presented to the effect 
that in both the great branches of the labor movement 
the union can play an important role in “stabilizing in- 
dustrial relations, increasing efficiency in the plant, and 
offering constructive cooperation to an employer in the 
successful conduct of his business.” 

Mr. Myers points out that labor racketeering is fos- 
tered by public indifference and even by the active sup- 
port of corrupt public officials. He recognizes the perils 
of communist leadership but he quotes the salty remark 
of an organizer: “If the employer hires Communists as 
workers, we have them in the union; if he hires Method- 
ists, we have them.” He goes a step farther than the 
Protestant churches in general have gone, but not farther 
than the Catholic Church, in saying that “workers them- 
selves should settle the closed shop issue by voluntarily 
joining the union.” As to the sit-down strike he says: 
“Tt is a two-edged weapon, dangerous to the union it- 
self.” He notes that the wave of sit-down strikes had 
largely subsided before the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision on the subject. 

With reference to proposals for making labor unions 
more responsible, the author inclines in general to the 
position taken some years ago by a committee of the City 
Club of New York, namely, that there is no sufficient 
reason for compulsory incorporation of unions (which as 
a matter of fact has never been adopted in Great Britain). 
In most states unincorporated unions can be sued for the 
damages they inflict on an employer. Concerning the 
highly controversial matter of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and its administration Mr. Myers reminds the 
reader that the Act was passed “for the sole purpose of 
guaranteeing to labor the right of collective bargaining.” 
He concludes that as the right to organize for collective 
bargaining is increasingly acknowledged by employers 
there will be less need for the service of the Board. 

Ministers are urged to make contacts with organized 
labor for men, as working men, need quite as much a3 
others the personal spiritual ministry of the Church and, 
says Mr. Myers, “it is amazing what a difference merely 
getting acquainted makes.” 


Housing in Scandinavia. By John Graham, Jr. Chapel_ Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1940. $2.50. 
The author is a pioneer in the field of public housing 

in Pennsylvania, now on the Technical Staff of the United 

States Housing Authority. No one can tell how much 

of the accomplishments described will remain when the 

war is over. Nevertheless, it is a valuable account of a 


significant movement for human welfare. The author 
explains briefly the systems of buying land for housing 
in the different Scandinavian countries, municipal hous- 
ing, the work of the private and semi-private housing 
societies which range from cooperatives to joint-stock 
companies with unlimited dividends, and the develop- 
ment of small holdings in rural districts. He believes 
that in urban areas “the only escape short of drastic 
means is through the purchase of land by government 
agencies at market prices in advance of the need.” The 
Scandinavian governments, he found, “believe that social 
housing calls for the active intervention of both national 
and municipal agencies on a partnership basis.” And 
this government aid has stimulated, not discouraged, 
private enterprise in Scandinavia. In both rural and 
urban areas “the recurring theme running through social 
undertakings, including housing, is help to self-help.” 
I. M. C. 


Group Life. By Mary K. Simkhovitch. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1940. $1.00. 


Group Education for a Democracy. By William H. Kilpatrick, 
New York, Association Press, 1940. $2.00. 


Community Schools in Action. By Elsie Ripley Clapp. New 
York, Viking Press, 1939. $3.75. 


Training for Recreation. By Dorothy I. Cline. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1939. @0 cents. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch writes out of her long experience as 
director of Greenwich House in New York an informal 
little primer which tells how people live and work in 
neighborhoods and groups. It opens appropriately with 
the family, then deals with clubs, schools, and churches. 
There are also chapters on labor, consumers’ coopera- 
tives, race, class, pressure groups, etc.. The one on “The 
Nation and the State” shows how national affairs are of 
interest to people living in neighborhoods. There is a 
short useful bibliography. : 

Group Education for a Democracy contains selected 
and revised articles by one of our illustrious teachers. 
Professor Kilpatrick first presents “The Demands of the 
Social Situation Today.” Next he discusses many criti- 
cal issues under the general heading of “Life and Learn- 
ing.” The third at is entitled “Toward a Philosophy 
of Education.” Professor Kilpatrick deals directly with 
our current social dilemmas. Just as directly he gives 
his conception of the learning process and its possible 
social contributions. 

Miss Clapp in Community Schools in Action presents 
case histories of two schools with which she was iden- 
tified: The Roger Clark Ballard Memorial School, in 
Jefferson County, Ky., and the Arthurdale School, 
Arthurdale, West Va. The first of these may be de- 
scribed as an experiment in rural education by means of 
private philanthropy. The second, at Arthurdale, was a 
part of a community completely erected by the federal 
government. Mrs. Roosevelt has had a special interest 
in Arthurdale, peopled mainly by stranded miners for 
whom there are no longer jobs in the coal industry. At 
Arthurdale they have endeavored to combine part-time 
farming with new industrial activities. The school at 
Arthurdale has been a notable experiment in progressive 
education. John Dewey contributes a foreword. 

Dorothy Cline gives an account of the “in-service” 
training program of the Division of Recreation, Works 
Progress Administration. E. C, Lindeman was the di- 
rector of the Division of Recreation during the period 
under review and contributes an introduction. Miss 
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Cline’s monograph tells about the methods used by a 
governmental agency to train its workers for responsible 
service in public recreation programs. It appears to be 
well accepted that development of recreation will be in 
part a function of the state. Therefore the alert citizen 
has an interest in intelligent methods of training people 
for public service. Miss Cline’s booklet supplies valu- 
able case material. Sv 


Motion Pictures in Adult Education. By T. R. Adam. New 
York, American Association for Adult Education, 1940. 
75 cents. 

This little volume is one of a series of studies in the 
social significance of adult education in the United States. 
Among the topics treated are the influence of monopoly 
and censorship on the educational value of motion pic- 
tures, the role of civic groups and study guides, the need 
for consumer organization, motion pictures as “educa- 
tional appetizers” and as a means of mass education, and 
“the public right to culture.” The author believes that 
“well-planned informational pictures, produced for the 
general public” with a high degree of “scientific accuracy 
and technical skill” might “work something of a revolu- 
tion in the approach to mass education.” But as yet 
they have “never received fair trial.” While there are 
many difficulties in the way, they are “by no means 
insurmountable.” The basic question to be settled is 
“who is to be primarily responsible for the task of educa- 
ting the masses. . . . If established institutions wish to 
forestall positive action by a dissatisfied public, they 
would be wise to recognize just claims and to accept re- 
sponsibility.” If that can be done, “motion pictures 
should become a major channel for the flow of reliable 
information.” I. M. C. 


The New Deal in Old Rome. By H. J. Haskell. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. $2.50. 

The reader of this book, no matter what his reaction 
to it, is bound to rub his eyes as he finds prototypes 
nearly two millenniums old of PWA, HOLC, AAA, 
work relief, aid to ex-service men and the rest—noc 
omitting the pre-New Deal RFC. The author quotes 
James H. Breasted as saying to a woman who asked if he 
had found any ancient New Deals, “Yes, my dear, I’ve 
dug up at least a dozen.” Quite aside from the light it 
may be considered to throw on American public policy 
—and Mr. Haskell is at pains to draw no sweeping par- 
tisan conclusions—the book is enormously revealing as 
to the lack of novelty in contemporary conditions and 
expedients for dealing with them. Also it is charmingly 
written and abounds in interesting, sometimes amusing, 
anecdotes of ancient life. 


The perils of democratic government are disclosed in 
the annals of the declining Roman Republic, when “the 
incapacity of the people to deal with new and complex 
problems of politics, economics and national defence” led 
to a military autocracy. There were booms, depressions 
and panics which brought about all manner of government 
intervention. Then, as now, assistance to needy groups 
created pressure blocs. Then, as now, politics put an 
almost unbearable strain upon civic virtue. “Human 
nature being what it is,” Cicero’s brother counseled the 
great Roman statesman, “all men prefer a false promise 
to a flat refusal.” 


Augustus Caesar, like President Coolidge, and for 
similar reasons, adopted an “easy money” policy—and 
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with identical results: inflation, depression and panic. 
Diocletian, with army backing, assumed dictatorial powers, 
tried to stabilize the currency, to curb profiteering and 
to regulate wages and prices. But to no avail: the state 
was crumbling. 

Two sentences of commentary stand out, which have 
opposite political slants: “The most disastrous policy in 
its immediate effects was extravagant spending by the 
government of the Empire.” “The underlying economic 
trouble of the Roman system was its failure to provide 
opportunities for the people to find work through which 
they might maintain decent minimum standards of 
living.” F. E. j. 


The Agrarian Revival. By Russell Lord. New York, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1939. $1.50. 


Why Farmers Are Poor. By Anna Rochester. New York, 
International Publishers, 1940. $2.75. 


Rural Roads to Security. By Luigi G. Ligutti and John C. 
yy Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1940. 


A Study of Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes, 
By J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. $3.75. 

The Agrarian Revival is one of a series of studies of 
the social significance of adult education in the United 
States, issued by the American Association for Adult 
Education. It is really a sprightly history of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, which is the largest agency 
of adult education in the world. Russell Lord once had 
a job in the Extension Service and is now a free lance 
writer who has been giving attention to the rural people 
and the land. Mr. Lord dwells much on the problems 
that emerge in the relations of the nation and the states 
in a federal system. He makes use of his unusual con- 
tacts with the Department of Agriculture to tell a great 
deal about the personalities of Henry A. Wallace and 
M. L. Wilson. He even discusses the possible political 
uses of the Agricultural Extension Service, which is 
already the best means of communication with the farmers 
of the nation. He concludes that local extension workers 
are very much divided politically, and that it is highly 
improbable that the Service would ever be used in a 
political campaign. This reviewer wishes that there had 
been more data telling about what county extension 
workers actually do and about some of their problems 
of relationships with voluntary organizations. 

Anna Rochester presents a Marxian review of agri- 
culture in the United States. Since 1938 Miss Rochester 
has been associated with the Labor Research Association. 
Everything that can be said about poverty in agriculture 
is put strikingly in this volume. Indeed, much of the 
material about the “disadvantaged classes” in American 
agriculture that appears is taken from the careful studies 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, which 
is the largest research organization in the world. Miss 
Rochester's approach illustrates the difficulties the Marx- 
ians always have in dealing with agriculture. Agrarian- 
ism and Marxism ordinarily do not mix and the 
Marxians always seem to fail to see agriculture as a 
whole. 

During recent years all rural leaders have been im- 
pressed with the growth and vitality of the Catholic rural 
life movement in the United States. One of the best 
known of its leaders is Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, who as 
a parish priest in Granger, lowa, initiated a notable 
project in the rehousing of miners, who are now engaged 
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in part-time farming. Lately Msgr. Ligutti has been 
named secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. This book by Msgr. Ligutti and Father Rawe 
tells about the Granger experiment and also presents a 
thorough exposition of Catholic social teaching as it re- 
lates to agriculture. 

Professors Kolb and Brunner have revised and en- 
larged their Study of Rural Society first issued in 1935. 
The first edition was reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE 
for January 4, 1936. The chapter on “Religion and the 
Rural Church” is probably the ablest recent analysis of 
data about this much studied institution. The book is, 
of course, one of the most thorough and interesting texts 
in rural sociology now available. 


A BC of Cooperatives. By Gerald Richardson. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. $2.00. 


Trails to the New America. By John W. Herring. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1940. $2.00. 


Getting and Spending. By Mildred Adams. New York, The 
Macmillan Company (The Peoples Library), 1939. 60 


cents. 


Consumer Credit and Economic Stability. By Rolf Nugent. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. $3.00. 

Gerald Richardson was a social worker from Missouri 
when he made a pilgrimage several years ago to the little 
Nova Scotia town of Antigonish. There he was literally 
absorbed by the extension movement of St. Francis 
Xavier University, sometimes called the “maritime mir- 
acle” of the men and women of Antigonish. The Catho- 
lic educators soon found a job for this pilgrim from the 
United States. When a request for workers came from 
Newfoundland Mr. Richardson was sent, as many other 
missionaries have been sent. His book is an elementary 
introduction to cooperatives, and its particular value lies 
in its treatment of both producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operation. 

John Herring describes in popular style for “the peo- 
ple in the ranks” the contrasting ideas held by informed 
people about how we got into the economic mess we are 
in and what we should do to get out of it. The book 
illustrates well the disagreements among experts, and the 
necessity for the layman to choose his experts and his 
ideas. Fourteen trails “out of the woods” are described. 
Numerous illustrations add to the value of the text. 

Mildred Adams writes a primer of economics, on which 
technical advice was given by Dr. Arthur Gayer of Bar- 
nard College. To produce a popular work on economics 
one must try to simplify both language and ideas. It is 
easier to simplify the language than the ideas. In con- 
nection with the controversial topic of “deficit financing” 
of public works, Miss Adams indicates that the economists 
are sharply divided in their estimates of its utility. She 
then adds: “When experts disagree on a matter of such 
complexity, the layman is wise to follow the fight from 
a distance.” Why give him this advice? The issues in- 
volved in “deficit financing” are going to be reviewed 
and eventually decided by the electorate. The common 
sense of the common man is going to be the determining 
factor, and he will make his decision with the help of 
knowledge as well as of his predilections, prejudices and 
emotions. Why not urge him to get close and tell him 
he must choose his experts? In choosing his experts the 
common man is in the same boat as Franklin Roosevelt, 
Wendell Willkie, the C.I.O. and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. They choose their economists. 

Rolf Nugent’s book gathers quantitative data about the 


influence on the business cycle of the volume of consumer 
credit outstanding. His book also contains much new 
information about installment buying practices, which 
latterly have been the subject of much public discussion. 
Many of the cooperative leaders, citing the example of 
the Swedish cooperatives, are preaching to their mem- 
bers to get out of debt. At the same time there has been 
a rapid development of institutions that are encouraging 
consumers to get into debt. Mr. Nugent supplies data 
that might well be used by both groups. a vk 


M Day and What It Means to You. By Leo M. Cherne. 

New York, Simon and Schuster, 1940. $1.00. 

The author, executive secretary of the Research Insti- 
tute of America, explains in question and answer form 
what the War Department’s Mobilization Day will mean 
both to the individual and to the business man if war 
comes. The book was, of course, prepared before the 
enactment of the Conscription Law so that it does not 
take into account the specific terms of that Act. It is, 
however, based on the War Department’s plans for mo- 
bilizing the army and coordinating civilian activities. It 
should be valuable to many persons who are seeking 
light on the probable effect of mobilization on their 
affairs. I. M. C. 


The Catholic Crisis. By George Seldes. New York, Julian 

Messner, Inc., 1939. $3.00. 

George Seldes wrote his book, The Catholic Crisis, 
dealing with the decisions the Catholic Church must make 
in the face of a rising Fascism, both in Madrid and in the 
United States. The work is therefore overshadowed by 
the developments in Spain. But recent events in Europe 
have served to give Mr. Seldes’s discussion current value. 
With the Western part of the continent of Europe under 
Fascist domination, the Vatican is constantly making de- 
cisions in its relationships with the yarious states. Many 
Catholic scholars in the United States, as well as non- 
Catholics, are very much concerned as they look for evi- 
dence of changes of Vatican policy. Many of the ques- 
tions Mr. Seldes raises are pertinent for Protestants as 
well as for Catholics. Protestants as well as Catholics 
are rightfully concerned about those Christians who, 
when confronted with both Communism and Fascism, 
appear to choose Fascism rather than oppose both. 

B. Y. L. 


The Pressure Boys. By. Kenneth G. Crawforde New York, 

Julian Messner, Inc., 1939. $3.00. 

Kenneth Crawford has had an unusual experience as 
a Washington correspondent and just recently has 
emerged on the staff of an experiment in journalism, 
New York’s PM. He describes lobbying in the Congress 
of the United States. Chief attention is given to the 
lobbying activities financed by the great undemocratic 
corporations of the nation. There is, however, a chap- 
ter on the labor front and its power and influence. Of 
much interest historically is the chapter on the “Liberty 
Leaguers.” Mr. Crawford notes in his introduction that 
in his capacity as a Washington correspondent he is very 
limited in his reporting. If Senator So and So intro- 


duces a bill to reduce W.P.A. appropriations, the Wash- 
ington correspondent merely reports that Senator So 
and So did it. He does not tell about the social and eco- 
nomic forces that persuaded the Senator to do it. This 
book tells about many forces that are daily persuading 


senators and congressmen. 
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